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Livorno and the British — some notes! 
Hugo Blake* 


1. The creation of a Mediterranean entrepét 


Ferdinando the first, great Duke of Tuscanie [1587- 
1609], ... by his care and diligence to countenance 
and favour Merchants in their affairs, did so encrease 
the practice thereof, ... whereby within these thirty 
years the trade to his port hers is so much en- 
creased, that of a poor little town (as I my self knew 
it) it is now become a fair and strong City, being one 
of the most famous places for trade in all Christendom 

Mun 1895, pp. 24-25 — written 1626-287 


Livorno was the archetype of the free port. Go- 
vernments sought to imitate it, especially in Italy, or 

to exploit its rhetorical power by claiming the title 
for their own cities. In addition, Livorno constituted 
the classic point of departure for discussions about free 
ports. Tuscany was not merely a reactive player in 
the development of political economy, then, forced to 
catch up with developments in France and England. 
Through its port of Livorno it was a source of econo- 

mic creativity for all of Europe. 
Tazzara 2011, p. 382 


In the second half of the 16th century the Medici 
Grand Dukes of Tuscany developed at great cost 
Livorno to replace the port of Pisa, which had by 
1545 been silted up by the Arno delta (Frarta- 
RELLI FISCHER 1989, p. 882; BRAUDEL, ROMANO 
1951, p. 16). This unhealthy fortified village port 
of 500 inhabitants was between the 1590s and 
1642 transformed into a city of 12,000 people to 
become Tuscany’s second wealthiest place. By 1764 
its population had grown to 36,000 (CarRIERE, 


* Department of History, Royal Holloway, University of 
London (hugo.blake@royalholloway.ac.uk). 


' This introduction highlights some themes. For more com- 
prehensive accounts of Livorno, read Addobbati’s «new synthesis 
of its economic history» (ADDoBBATI 2007, pp. 12, 15-110) and 
Frattarelli Fischer’s summary of its urban development (FRaTTa- 
RELLI 2006). The ‘British’ in my title reflects the formal union in 
1707 of the two kingdoms of England and Wales and of Scotland, 
although in the 18th century most contemporaries — whether 
English, French or Italian — referred to the ‘Englisl’ in Livorno. 
The Welsh apparently did not then participate directly in overseas 
commerce (MINCHINTON 1969, pp. 4-5). Scotland’s economy 
expanded rapidly after the 1750s and Scots traded with Livorno 
(Cottey 1992, p. 123; Haccarry in this volume). 


? ROovER 1957, p. 80. 


Archeologia Postmedievale 
19, 2015, pp. 17-25 


CourpuriE 1975, p. 44; FRATTARELLI FISCHER 
1988, pp. 120, 127-128; 2006). 

The first Grand Duke, Cosimo I, had dug between 
1541 and 1573 an inland canal to Pisa. At Livorno 
a new customs house was erected in 1546 and about 
the same time a shipyard and an anchor factory were 
built. In 1569 a start was made on constructing two 
piers to form an artificial harbour. Francis I (1574- 
87) had laid out and started fortifiying a new town 
for 12,000 inhabitants. Ferdinand I expanded his 
brother’s scheme to accommodate 20,000 people 
and restarted the construction of the harbour for 
300 ships. In 1590 a new fortress was raised within 
five months. A year later a thousand nawvies dug a 
deeper temporary harbour in five days; and in 1603 
a dockyard for the Medici navy was built alongside 
it. In the same period the cathedral, governor's 
palace, quarantine hospitals, aqueduct and housing 
were erected (BRAUDEL, RomaANo 1951, pp. 20-21; 
GuaRNIERI 1970, pp. 33-36; fig. 1). 

The seven thousand or so engaged in this extraor- 
dinary flurry of state construction consisted mostly 
of slaves and forced labour (BRAUDEL, ROMANO 
1951, p. 21; FRATTARELLI FiscHER 1988, p. 122). 
To encourage immigration into the new town, in 
the 1590s the Grand Duke pardoned minor felons 
and debts, amnestied pirates, and granted privileges 
to alien craftsmen to set up workshops to service 
shipping and to manufacture new commodities 
(BARUCHELLO 1932, pp. 184-187; CasTIGNOLI 
2001, pp. 36-38; FRATTARELLI FISCHER 2009, pp. 
44, 50). Short-term custom-free deposit attracted 
foreign goods, and guarantees and fiscal exemp- 
tions foreign merchants. By building substantial 
fortifications and basing Tuscany’s navy there, the 
Medici provided a safe haven, whose neutrality 
they could enforce. The port and shipyards were 
enlarged. Public warehouses and more quarantine 
hospitals were built. Livorno became renowned 
for its clean and efficient public facilities and for 
the range of goods and services available. Storage 
was the key to its success as a transit port (GORANI 
1794, vol. 3, pp. 142-143; BARUCHELLO 1932, pp. 
487-488; Martini 1969, pp. 39, 69-70; FrtipPrnt 
1998b, pp. 318-321, 353-356, 372; ENGELs 1997, 
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Jig. 1 — Plan of the City and Port 
of Livorno by Giovanni Tausch, 

engraved by Ferdinando Fambrini 
in 1781-83, and as reprinted 
by Giuseppe Maria Terreni in 
1814, 274x395mm (LAZZARINI 
2009, pp. 56-58, no. 32; image 
courtesy of Camera di Commercio 
della Maremma e del Tirreno). 

S. Rocco quarantine hospital 
remains 6 ines to the south of 
the port, British cemetery south of 
the city (Campo degli Inglesi), 

shipyards (Darsena) east of port, 

public oil warehouse (no. 39 1 

Magazzini degl Olij) and grain 

stores (no. 40 Il Piaggione de 
Grani) within north side of a 

canal to Pisa (Fosso dei Navicelli) 
to north-east. 


pp. 109-110, 113, 117, 123; Purr Quac.ia 2000, 
pp. 104-119; FRaTTARELLI FiscHER 1993, p. 61; 
2006, p. 317, fig. 18; Bares in this volume, fig. 3). 
Livorno was in effect not only a free port for goods 
but, unlike some of its rivals, also for persons (Ba- 
RUCHELLO 1932, pp. 267-279; Kirk 2001, p. 9; 
2007, p. 61). Exceptional guarantees were offered 
to Jews to encourage them to bring their capital 
and commercial knowhow. They came to make 
up ten per cent of the population, one of the most 
important early modern Jewish port communities. 
Religious tolerance was in practice extended to 
other non-Catholics, who were eventually allowed 
their own cemeteries and churches (FRATTARELLI 
FiscHER 2009, pp. 45-53). The port became a re- 
markably cosmopolitan place, perhaps even more 
so than Venice. Martini, the Saxon painter who 
stayed in the city from 1725 to 1727, was struck 
by the sight of «Persians, Armenians, Arabs (includ- 
ing those from the Lebanese mountains), many 
Levantines from Barbary and from other parts 
of Africa» strolling in the main square (MARTINI 
1969, p. 59; Fiuipprnt 1998a, pp. 92-93, 113). 
The first coffee house in Europe may have opened 
in Livorno soon after 1632 (GuaRNIERI 1970, pp. 
173-174; Brecout, 2014, p. 158). 

Low storage tariffs negotiated in 1676 made 
Livorno the greatest transit port in the Mediter- 
ranean, whose traffic was at times second or third 
only to Marseilles and Venice. Its neutrality, finan- 
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cial clearing house and services, absence of local 
competing interests, and the Grand Dukes’ long- 
term commitment to maintain a business-friendly 
environment made the port a base and staging post 
on the way to the Levant for shipping and powers 
from beyond the straits of Gibraltar (BARUCHELLO 
1932, pp. 124-125, 197-198, 264, 276-279, 284, 
299-300, 308, 331-334, 490; Fitipprnt 1998a, 
pp. 29 30, 78-81, 103-105; 1998b, pp. 120-122, 
143-148, 208-210; Appossari 2007, pp. 89-90, 
104, 126). 

Following a period of commercial decline the 
House of Lorraine (1737-1859) maintained the 
policy of their Medici predecessors, leading to a 
peak in the port’s fortunes at the end of the 18th 
century, interrupted by the French annexation of 
Tuscany from 1807 to 1814 (BARUCHELLO 1932, 
pp. 311-315, 448, 510; Frurpprni 1998a, pp. 66- 
72; 1998b, pp. 124, 143-148; 1998c, pp. 361-378; 
Grassi 1938, pp. 229, 255-256). Afterwards the 
port recovered, but little was spent on improving 
its facilities. «From tenth position among European 
ports in 1832, Livorno slipped to thirty-first in 
1887 and to forty-seventh in 1898» (LOROMER 
1987, p. 261). In 1860 it was eclipsed by Genoa 
in the then Kingdom of Italy (BRown 1866, pp. 
220-221). The city ceased to be a free port in 1867, 
developed shipbuilding and other industries, and is 
now Italy’s fourth largest port (BARUCHELLO 1932, 
pp. 620, 627-631). 


Livorno and the British — some notes 


2. An English port in an English Mediterranean 


... cessation of trade with Leghorn would deprive you 
of one of the most convenient and sure European ports, 
on account of its great harbour; it is an English port 


Secretary of State’s advice to Queen Anne (1702-14)? 


The English were the first north European mariners 
to venture into the Mediterranean, but only with 
the foundation of the Levant Company in 1581 
and the renunciation of piracy did their trading ac- 
tivities take hold (Parry 1967, pp. 187-188; CLay 
1984, p. 129; Pacano De Drvitus 1997, p. 120). 
In the first half of the 17th century the Dutch may 
have shipped more, but in 1642 the ten English 
merchants resident in Livorno outnumbered them 
and were the richest of all the foreign ‘nations’ per 
head (BARUCHELLO 1932, p. 361; ENGELs 1997, 
pp. 83, 117, 226; Pacano De Drvitus 1997, p. 
115, table 3.4; D’ANGELO 2004, p. 67; cp. in 1688, 
FRATTARELLI FISCHER 1993, p. 45). A century later 
perhaps half the city’s trade went through British 
warehouses (Haywarp 1978, p. 273). Initially 
the northerners brought salted fish, base metals, 
cloth and, in times of famine, grain (BRAUDEL, 
Romano 1951, pp. 22, 50-51; Parry 1967, pp. 
188-189). Later they reversed the direction of the 
trade in spices and coffee and carried much of the 
local Iberian and Mediterranean trade (PAGANO 
De Divitus 1997, pp. 30-32; GUARNIERI 1970, 
p. 213). Most English ships came from London, 
but East Anglian ports supplied fish directly, and 
tin and lead were carried from the South West as 
well as in its ships directly from Newfoundland 
(BRAUDEL, RoMANO 1951, p. 51; Crano 1978, 
pp. 165-167; ALLAN in this volume). 

The consuls of both nations were recognised in 
1597 as the representatives of respectively nine 
English and seven Dutch captains then based in 
Livorno (FRATTARELLI FISCHER 1988, p. 124). 
Some Englishmen converted to Catholicism and 
entered the Grand Duke’s service. Robert Dudley, 
the illegitimate son of the Earl of Leicester (1574- 
1649), directed Tuscany’s maritime defences, 
designed ships for the navy, invented navigation 
instruments, and was a distinguished cartographer 
(GuaRNIERI 1970, pp. 56, 114, 134; Livorno 1980, 
pp. 191-197). Livorno was Admiral Blake's base in 
1655 whilst he dealt with north African corsairs 
(Haywarp 1978, p. 271; RopGER 2005, pp. 21- 
22). Visitors reckoned that in 1732 the British 


3 Quoted in Italian by Haywarp 1978, p. 273. 
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community may have numbered 300 persons and 
twenty years later that it was made up of about 40 
families, although in the 18th century the factory 
probably consisted of between 25 and 30 mer- 
chants. In 1752 an Englishman was port captain 
(SPENCE 1975, pp. 118-119; D’ANGELOo 2004, pp. 
209, 220, 227). When in 1834 a tax on traders re- 
placed the tariffs, the 26 British merchant and bank- 
ing firms of the 308 in Livorno (i.e. eight to nine 
per cent of the total) were assessed for one fifth of 
the tax, more than double that of any other foreign 
‘nation’ (BowRING 1837, pp. 28-29; BARUCHELLO 
1932, pp. 360-361). However, thirty years later the 
Kingdom of Italy was perceived by the British to 
be of greater political than commercial significance 
(Raront in this volume; BRown 1866, p. 223). 
To protect English trade in the second half of the 
17th century the Royal Navy — as well as escort- 
ing merchant convoys — established a permanent 
presence in the Mediterranean, where for a time 
the only large English squadron was operational 
(Pacano De Drvitus 1997, pp. 53-62; RoDGER 
2005, pp. 88-92). The resulting benefits of lower 
insurance, smaller crews and vessels, and respect — 
together with restrictive practices in trading with 
the homeland — gave English merchant shipping 
a competitive edge, especially over its main rival 
the Dutch, who continued to dominate European 
maritime trade elsewhere in the world (PAGANO 
De Drvitus 1997, pp. 45, 63-74; Parry 1967, 
pp. 205-207; RopGER 2005, pp. 6-7, 67, 86). The 
outcome was «an English Mediterranean» (PARRY 
1967, p. 191). 

A continued naval presence overseas required sup- 
port. The English and British bases established in the 
Mediterranean were not self-sustaining (SAUNDERS 
in this volume). Not only were Royal Navy ships 
maintained, armed and provisioned in Livorno, but 
also sailors and soldiers were recruited and, dur- 
ing the Seven Years War (1756-63), even a British 
privateer was built and equipped there (FILIpPINI 
1998b, pp. 209-210, 217-222; D’ANGELO 2009, 
p. 355; MENZIONE 2009, pp. 487-488; CARRIERE, 
CourpuriE 1975, pp. 53-54). The short-lived 
colony at Tangier drew on the ‘King’s stores at Leg- 
horn (RoutH 1912, p. 128). Food for the British 
garrisons at Gibraltar and Menorca was acquired 
in the Tuscan port. Livorno was also the most 
convenient place to dispose of prizes (FILIPPINI 
1998b, pp. 210-211, 215-216, n. 8). Tangier «was 
the most costly ... colonial settlement attempted 
by the English state in the seventeenth century, and 
the biggest concentration of British troops overseas 
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fig. 2 — The trader in his office 
listens to, and instructs, the 
brokers by Antonio Piemontesi, 
engraved by Giacomo S., 1793, 
277x365mm (LAZZARINI 2009, 


am, ma, ian ta F ss pp. 46, 73-74, no. 53; described 
pitts Roa na ig rete af in pov of se “ra ry Sirs by Martini 1969, p. 59; image 
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della Maremma e del Tirreno). 


before 1750». Between 1662 and 1684 more money 
was spent on Tangier than on all the crown’s other 
overseas outposts and home garrisons combined. 
The 4,000 soldiers stationed there were only slightly 
fewer than those in North America in the early 
1770s. During the American War of Independence 
«the British effectively gave up Yorktown ... by send- 
ing a crucial segment of the ... fleet» stationed there 
to defend Gibraltar (CoLLEy 2002, pp. 17, 30, 70, 
202; SAUNDERS in this volume). 

‘The Mediterranean mattered to Britain, because it 
was the richest and most populous area and was clos- 
er to home (Pacano De Drvitus in this volume). 
The “Turkey merchants’ of the Levant Company 
were the most opulent and prestigious in London, 
exchanging in their heyday in the first half of the 
18th century about £200-250,000 worth of goods a 
year (Davis 1967, pp. 31, 60, 73). In the preceding 
century — before a balance in exports and imports 
had been achieved in the Levant — their bullion was 
acquired in Livorno (Pacano De Drvitus 1997, 
pp. 122-123; Appospati 2007, p. 89). Around 
1700 over a quarter of English imports were from 
Iberia and the Mediterranean, less than a fifth from 
America and about an eighth from the Far East; but 
a third of its domestic exports went south, whereas 
only twelve per cent were despatched to America and 
three per cent to the Far East (CLay 1984, tables 11, 
20). To these should be added the value of ‘colonial’ 
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re-exports and of the fish sold in the Mediterranean 
and the earnings the English made from carrying 
freight for other nations in that sea (ALLAN in this 
volume; Pacano De Divitus 1997, pp. 54, 131; 
Fiuippini 1998b, p. 122). «There are a greater 
number of [British] Ship-Tonnage employed in the 
Trade to the free Port of Leghorn only, than all [the] 
three chartered [Turkey, South-Sea and East-India] 
companies» (DECKER 1744, p. 25). 

John Finch, appointed English resident in Tuscany 
from 1665 to 1672, considered that Livorno’s 
commercial success depended on English trade 
(Pagano De Drvitus 1997, 13 n. 21, 121). In the 
18th century the leading carrier was still British. 
Between 1700 and 1730 the proportion of English 
ships entering the port rose from 34 to 80 per cent. 
Later it slipped from a half to a third and even 
to a quarter. Hence the perception of Livorno as 
an English port, even though the value of goods 
traded directly with Britain may at best have been 
between 20 and 30 per cent of Livorno’s commerce 
(Fiuippini 1998a, pp. 44-45, 60-61, 63). 
Livorno struck the northern visitor as regular and 
well kept, that is gracious, charming, pretty (Mar- 
TINI 1969, p. 39; D’ANGELO 2004, pp. 221-225; 
LazzarINi 2009, p. 45; ApDoBBaTI 2007, p. 17; 
Manaio 1978, pp. 309-313; 2009, pp. 31-33, 35; 
VERYARD 1701, p. 251; BERKELEY 1979, p. 135; 
SPENCE 1975, p. 119). A Medici Grand Duke may 
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have observed that «at Livorno they do not want 
belles-lettres, but good and bad letters» (i.e. they 
studied bills of exchange and not the humanities), 
but some libraries left by British traders in the 
1770s testify to the refined culture of their owners 
(Martini 1969, pp. 45, 84 n. 58; Frripprnt 1998a, 
pp. 106-109). In 1657 Thomas Hill pursued his 
musical interests whilst learning Italian in Lucca 
(Hixx 2008, pp. xlvii-xlviii, lxi-lxiv; PaLMEr in this 
volume). Merchants both promoted and frequented 
the theatre and opera (FILIPPINI 1998a, p. 105; 
BreEGOL! 2014, p. 40). In the 1720s a foreign visitor 
could see private collections — including a natural 
history cabinet of European renown, and converse 
with their erudite owners and read their books. 
The port served as an information hub (MartINI 
1969, pp. 51-54, 57-59; BrEGoLI 2014, pp. 46-50; 
PALMER in this volume). A quarter of a century 
later an English merchant's collection of antiquities 
was considered exceptional (CAGIANELLI 2009, p. 
216). Livorno was also a market for exotica and 
works of art, in which the English dealt as early as 
the 1630s, and the home of an unparalleled retail 
store, coffee shops and movida (CoLLEy 1992, 
pp. 165-166; Lazzarini 2000, pp. 69-70, 72, 74; 
MENZIONE 2009, p. 461, n. 2; ADDoBBatI 2007, 
pp. 51-52, 61-62; Veryarp 1701, p. 252; SPENCE 
1975, p. 118; Warxtns 1794, pp. 323-324). The 
international colony of artists included some no- 
table names (LAzzarRINi 2009, p. 17). Alongside 
a palace and warehouse in the city a successful 
merchant could have second houses in the nearby 
hills, Pisa and Bagni di Lucca (Fixippint 1998a, p. 
110; Prerotti 1980; FRATTARELLI FISCHER 2006, 
p. 315; D’ANGELo 2004, p. 222; AppoBBaT! 2007, 
pp. 62-63). For an English factor it must have been 
pleasanter to be ‘caressed’ in Livorno (fig. 2) than to 
be despised and isolated in unhealthy Aleppo (Ba- 
RUCHELLO 1932, p. 276; VILLANI 2003, $8; Davis 
1967, pp. 39, 79-80; MATHER 2009, pp. 72-80, 93). 


3. A Tuscan port 


The benefit to Tuscany of Livorno’ trade lies only in 

providing a facility for exporting its produce and ma- 
nufactures, in the profit made on the transit of goods 
from Livorno through Tuscany to other countries, 
and in the profits made by Tuscans in commercial 
activities, storage, transport, etc. 


Peter Leopold I, 1790* 


* PieTRo LEopoLpo p’AsBuRGO Lorena 1974, p. 61; 
1969, p. vii. 
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It is true that through Livorno some of our produce 
and manufactures are exported and foreign ones im- 
ported, but these form the smallest part of this port's 
trade. Our principal export is cloth; all the other 
goods hardly matter. Perhaps more Tuscan produce 
is consumed by Livorno’ inhabitants and by foreign 
ships than all the other items exported. 


report by Livorno’s government 
to Peter Leopold I in 1765° 


The Grand Duchy exports worked silk, but less than 
before, a small amount of wine, ... juniper berries, 
.. manna, ... goat hair, lamb’ wool to England, a 
little oil, a few straw hats... [It] imports for its own 
consumption all sorts of foreign merchandise, even 
textiles, which though banned are smuggled. 


Stefano Bertolini [1756-58]° 


It was hoped that by providing facilities like those 
at Antwerp Livorno would not only attract the 
Levant trade with northern Italy that went via the 
Adriatic but also stimulate the export of Florentine 
textiles and the commerce of that city’s merchants 
(SASSETTI 1855 — written in 1577; EarLe 1969, 
pp. 35, 39 n. 2; ApposBatTi 2007, p. 54). The 
first major investment in infrastructure, the canal 
to Pisa, linked the port to an improved river Arno 
from whence boats could continue to Ponte a 
Signa (13km downriver from Florence) (BRAUDEL, 
Romano 1951, pp. 18-20; Livorno 1980, p. 22, n. 
1). Here goods were unloaded to be taken overland 
to cities north of the Apennines or east to the Adri- 
atic port of Ancona (BRAUDEL, Romano 1951, p. 
38). In the 1620s it was «cheaper to unload goods 
destined for the Veneto in Livorno than it was to 
send them to Venice». In the same decade Livorno 
replaced Genoa as Milan’s main port. However, 
apart from expensive textiles, northern Italy had 
little to offer in return (PAGANO De Drvitus 1997, 
pp:.78;. 115.12). 

In pro-capita terms the Tuscan economy stagnated 
for most of the 17th and 18th centuries, whilst that 
of north-west Europe expanded (MaLanima 1998, 
esp. pp. 222-223). The decline in the manufacture 
of woollen cloth was compensated by the growth 
in silk textile production. However, Florentine 
merchants invested most of their capital in com- 
merce and were active in Livorno. In the 1630s 
almost a third of Florence’s silk goods was carried 
from Livorno to London, but the greater part 
still travelled overland (EARLE 1969, pp. 35, 37; 
GoopmaNn 1983, pp. 339, 341; MaLanima 1982, 


> Appossari 2007, pp. 55-56. 
° Mineccia 1983, pp. 205, 228. 
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pp. 9, 14, 79, 143, 269, 316-321). Although high 
in value, silk was low in bulk and thus unlikely to 
have filled many holds. The restructuring of the 
Grand Duchy’s principal industries was accompa- 
nied by a redistribution of the state’s population 
from the city to the countryside and its increasing 
concentration in the north-west, particularly in the 
lower Arno valley. Livorno’s unusual demographic 
growth was fuelled by immigration from the sur- 
rounding territory. In turn the port stimulated the 
economic expansion of its hinterland (MALANIMA 
1988; Dexa Pina 2009, pp. 149-153). 

In the absence of a systematic study of the remain- 
ing scattered written sources which record what 
goods were exported from Livorno, it is difficult 
to assess the value of Tuscan merchandise which 
passed through the port (BARUCHELLO 1932, pp. 
373-374; BRAUDEL, RoMANO 1951, p. 10; Frurp- 
PINI 1998a, pp. 23-25; LazzaRINI 2000, pp. 68-69; 
AppospaT!I 2007, pp. 12, 53, 84-85; PacANo DE 
Drvitus 2009, pp. 346-347). In the 18th century 
the Grand Duke’s officials were wont to decry 
Livorno as extraneous to the Tuscan economy, but 
Tuscan and other Italian products bulked larger in 
English perceptions of its trade (ADDOBBATI 2007, 
pp. 55, 98, 102; quotations at the start of this sec- 
tion §3). Already in the 1680s an English traveller 
observed that ships took from the port «Florence 
Wine, Oil, Anchovies, and such other Goods as the 
country affords» and another in 1787 wrote that 
«we ... carry away anchovies, oils, wines, marbles, 
Parmasan cheese, dried fruits, 8¢c., but the most 
lucrative branch of trade is that of coral, the fabric 
of which (principally managed by the Jews) is the 
most considerable of the kind in Europe» (VERy- 
ARD 1701, pp. 251-252; Troup 1892, pp. 459, 
464; Warxins 1794, p. 322). In London ‘Italian 
warehouses’ sold continental delicacies to the elite 
(RIELLO, 2006, pp. 206-208; CoLLey, 1992, p. 
166). The most remarkable hand bill advertising 
one of these shops not only lists the principal items 
for sale but also conveys in its image their associa- 
tion with the Grand Duchy (fig. 3). 

The central figure in this engraving is Mercury 
or Hermes, ‘the god of merchandise and profit’, 
in conversation with a crowned woman seated 
under a tree on the left side of the image, whose 
outstretched arm points to the goods on the ground 
about her. Her shield is labelled ‘Florence’, on 
which is shown its fleur-de-lis emblem over a city 
view. Behind her on a distant shore is a building 
dominated by a large dome, labelled ‘Rome’. On 
the right side of the scene a ship bearing the English 
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fig. 3 — Trade card designed by William Hogarth, probably in the 
1720s, for Mrs. Holts, Italian Ware House, paper impression from 
jirst-state engraving, 195x127mm, Steevens Collection (PAULSON 
1989, p. 69, no. 105; courtesy of the Lewis Walpole Library, Yale 
University). 


royal coat of arms is being loaded. At the top of 
the frame is displayed the Grand Duke's coat of 
arms. The ovals in the corners contain other city 
views labelled ‘Naples’, “Venice’, “Legorne’ and 
‘Genoa’. The goods represented at the woman's feet 
are a wrapped oil jar, a gabled chest in which glass 
oil flasks were packed, a bolt of Benotti silk from 
Florence, an oval box with a standard-and-crown 
mark on its surface, a violin, a fan, a keg with a 
bunged plug hole, and a straw hat. At the foot of 
the gangplank is another wrapped jar and chest; 
and yet another gabled chest is being carried up the 
plank (Brake, Hucues 2017, pp. 16, 27, fig. 5). 
Pottery, the commonest artefact usually found 
on archaeological excavations, also reflects the 
course and nature of Tuscan commerce and 
Livorno’s contribution. Fine polychrome tin- 
glazed tableware made in Montelupo Fiorentino 
on the river Arno, already widely exported around 
1500, became much more popular outside the 
Grand Duchy towards the end of the 16th cen- 
tury (BLAKE, HuGues in this volume, §§5.4.1-2; 
ALLAN in this volume; BLAKE in preparation). 
Written records show that in Rome «until at least 
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the 1560s, there was a clear prevalence of pottery 
from Faenza, Urbino and Deruta, whereas from 
the 1580s most imported ceramics consisted ... 
of wares from Montelupo and Deruta» (PESANTE 
2013, p. 101). This step change can also be seen 
in that city’s archaeological record. In a context 
formed in the 15th and early 16th centuries, pot- 
tery from the Arno valley was found in similar 
quantities to contemporary Renaissance types 
made elsewhere; whereas in a deposit of ceramics 
datable to 1560-80 on another site it outnumbers 
all the other similar wares combined (FoGAGNOLO 
2006, pp. 161-164, 166, fig. 5; MANcrINI 2006, 
pp. 171, 183, figs 6-7). The tenfold increase in 
Montelupo pottery in south-west England and its 
prevalence in Rome after 1570 may be linked to 
the opening of the canal between Pisa and Livorno, 
which facilitated its despatch overseas. This event 
may also explain why a type of slipped ware first 
made in Pisa in the early 16th century is not found 
elsewhere in the Tyrrhenian area before the second 
half of that century (Grorcio 2013, pp. 18-20; 
MiLaNnEsE 2013, pp. 5-6). 

In the 1620s, faced by local competition in its 
foreign markets and a change in taste, Montelupo 
maiolica was no longer exported (ALLAN in this 
volume; Ricci, VENDITTELLI 2013, p. 222; 2014, 
p. 141). In Tuscany its services were replaced in the 
1660s by pewter tableware made out of English 
metals (Moore VALERI 2007, pp. 85-88, 96 n. 9; 
BaRUCHELLO 1932, pp. 478-479, 506). By 1768 
this small town had switched to making terracotta, 
kitchenware and low-quality tableware (BERTI 
1998, pp. 46-47). All three were sent ‘outside the 
state’ — as well as being marketed within the Grand 
Duchy, but by far the most valuable ceramic 
sector appears to have been the first, which sold 
oil jars in the separate Republic of Lucca and in 
Livorno, two examples of which are illustrated in 
fig. 3 (FORNACIARI 2016, p. 185; BLake, HUGHES 
2017). At the same time two glass factories in 
Montelupo were making each year hundreds of 
thousands of straw-covered flasks, which a century 
later, together with the wooden chests in which the 
flasks were packed (fig. 3), were sent to Livorno 
to be filled with olive oil (Dat Pane 1958, p. 
508; Repetti 1845, p. 156). This brief account 
of Montelupo’s fortunes shows how they changed 
from producing good-quality tableware to making 
containers for edible olive oil. The success of both 
depended on Livorno from whence they were car- 
ried far beyond the straits of Gibraltar (BLAKE in 
preparation; COLEMAN in this volume). 
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Summary 


This introduction outlines the early modern development by the 
Medici grand dukes of Livorno as Tuscany’s principal port and as 
the Medieetateats greatest entrepot, the English dominance of 
Mediterranean trade made possible by the permanent presence 
of the Royal Navy, and England’s use of Livorno as its main 
commercial base in that Sea. The port also stimulated the Tuscan 
economy, exemplified by Montclapo’ ceramics. 


Key words: Livorno, trade, England, Montelupo 


Riassunto 


Livorno ei britannici— qualche appunto. Questa introduzione 
delinea lo sviluppo nella prima eta moderna di Livorno ad opera 
dei granduchi Medici come principale porto della Toscana e come 
il maggiore deposito di merci del Mediterraneo. Inoltre nota il 
predominio inglese nel commercio mediterraneo — reso possibile 
dalla presenza permanente della Marina Reale, e Putilizzo da 
parte britannica di Livorno come principale base commerciale 
in quel mare. II porto stimold anche leconomia toscana come 
esemplificato dalle ceramiche di Montelupo. 


Parole chiave: Livorno, commercio, Inghilterra, Montelupo 
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acura di Hugo Blake 


Livorno fu una creazione postmedievale di notevole successo. 
Divento il pit. grande porto di transito del Mediterraneo e cred 
il concetto di porto franco in Europa. Costruita dai Granduchi 
Medici, prosperd come la pit’ importante base commerciale nel 
Mediterraneo per i Poteri nord-atlantici. Tra questi il principale fu 
inglese, la cui Royal Navy garanti il suo successo commerciale e 
il predominio britannico nel Mediterraneo — un’area che era an- 
cora la fonte di prodotti e beni di lusso e che forniva un mercato 
popoloso per le manifatture, i metalli, il pesce, le riesportazioni 
coloniali edi servizi di trasporto inglesi. Questo volume raccoglie 
quattordici contributi che danno prove materiali della relazione 
della Gran Bretagna con Livorno e la Toscana. 
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Livorno was a remarkably successful post-medieval creation, 
which became the greatest transit port in the Mediterranean 
and pioneered the concept of the free port in Europe. Built by 
the Medici Grand Dukes, it prospered as the main commercial 
base in the Mediterranean for north Atlantic powers. Principal 
amongst these were the English, whose Royal Navy ensured their 
commercial success and Britain's dominance of the Mediterra- 
nean - an area which was still the source of luxury produce and 
goods and provided a populous market for British manufactures, 
metals, fish, colonial re-exports and shipping. This volume brings 
together fourteen papers highlighting the material evidence of 
Britain's relationship with Livorno and Tuscany. 
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